MEDIEVAL MEDICINE
routes to Europe, where it raged with great violence in. the year
I348.1 It spread through Italy and France to England and
Germany, eventually reaching Russia in 1352, by which time the
epidemic abated, though it returned in less violent form a few
years later, and then at intervals up to the end of the seventeenth
century. Boccaccio has given in his Decameron (1353) a dramatic
account of the plague in Italy.2 " The condition of the people
was pitiable to behold . . . they sickened by the thousands daily
and died unattended and unsuccoured. Many died in the open
street; others dying in their houses made it known that they
were dead by the stench of their rotting bodies. Consecrated
ground did not suffice for the burial of the vast multitude of
bodies, which were heaped by the hundred in vast trenches, like
goods aboard ship, and covered with a little earth." The Black
Death showed itself in both pneumonic and bubonic forms.
Haemoptysis betokened inevitable death, as did the black patches
on the skin which followed the appearance of the swellings in
groin or armpit. " How many valiant men, how many fair
ladies,'3 proceeds Boccaccio, " breakfasted with their kinsfolk and
that same night supped with their ancestors in the other world."
Treatment was unavailing and measures for prevention were
adopted too late. Of the latter the most important was quarantine.
Ships arriving from the Levant and Egypt were isolated at special
ports, and travellers were detained at port for thirty, and later
for forty, days; hence the name quaranta giorni, or quarantine.
This law was first enforced at Ragusa on the Adriatic in I377*3
It is easy to understand how Europe was thrown into panic
and demoralization by such a dreadful visitation. Jews were
accused of poisoning the wells, and many of them were burned
alive. Fields were left untilled, and flocks and herds wandered
at large. Religious fanatics went about scourging themselves for
their sins, which had brought such punishment upon mankind.
Treatment was of little avail, although the "plague tracts,"
written for popular enlightenment, advised blood-letting and the
drinking of vinegar.4 It is interesting to note that a tract of this
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